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THE HOMERIC AUGMENT 

By A. Shew an 

The distribution of the Homeric poems into strata of different 
ages has long been a favorite exercise with the enemies of unity. 
The stratifications do not agree, nor has any individual arrangement 
ever been accepted. Indeed, of recent years the conviction has been 
growing that the language and verse are one, and that this particular 
enterprise is futile. But it has not been abandoned as one of the 
"forlorn causes." To the long list of tests, the digamma, " Ionisms," 
contraction, "singular and plural," etc., were recently added the 
appellatives, 'A^atoi, 'Apyeioi, and Aavaoi; and now it is the turn, 
oyfrifiov oyfriTeXearov, of the augment. 

In a very elaborate paper in C.Q. II, 94 ff. Mr. Drewitt exposed 
certain metrical differences between narrative and speech in the 
Homeric poetry, and, combining these with a theory that "in older 
narrative the use of the unaugmented aorist was idiomatic, in 
speeches almost entirely scansional," suggested the conclusion that 
"originally Greek epic was for the most part confined to narrative 
and similes." Later there was "a preference for all kinds of mimetic 
work: plain narrative is much reduced, and the simile practically 
atrophied." The speeches have broken away from the conventions 
of a long tradition, and stylistic divergence from narrative is only to 
be expected. This startling theory of the evolution of the epic has 
unfortunately attracted but little attention. I know of but one 
reference to it, a blessing by Professor Murray in R.G.E? 190. 
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In C.Q. VI, 44 ff. and 104 ff. the augmental facts are used to 
trace the development of the epic from the earliest period, and for 
testing the age of different parts of it as it has survived to the present 
day. No formal stratification of the poems has been made so far, 
other than a tripartite division of a provisional character and uncer- 
tain limits; but speech is late, and narrative, except where contami- 
nated by "Odyssean work," is early, and individual books and 
passages can be seen to be modern. The papers embody in fact a 
most determined attack on the Homeric text. For minuteness and 
acuteness it has seldom been surpassed. It is a masterpiece of the 
statistical method that compares with the best German efforts; and, 
if it stands, the poems are ruined. Its author speaks of himself 
modestly as of the avSpes ympl^ovrei. Rather he is among the apiarot, 
of the avSpes KepnarifyvTe 1 ;. 

The Homeric augment has been discussed in every Greek gram- 
mar and in a number of special treatises. 1 The chief question 
debated is how so many verbal forms come to be without it. Expla- 
nations have been attempted and regulating principles suggested, 
but they have not found acceptance. The authorities have held to 
the belief that the augment was and had long been an essential part 
of the past tense, but that, in the words of La Roche, "it was present 
or absent according to the needs of the verse." This is the view 
expressed in a hundred works from Thiersch to the newest work on 
Greek grammar. 2 In epic the use of the augment was optional. 

The new view is that the true past was originally unaugmented. 
Then the augment was added — the change commencing "in the 
earliest periods of the verse" — in order to give the tense "either a 
true present meaning (ideal) or some shade of present reference 

1 See (besides the grammars and special works on the aorist) La Roche Das 
Augment d. griechn. Verbums (Linz, 1882), and Textkritik, 423 ff.; Grashof Zur Kritik 
d. homn. Textes in Bezug auf d. Abwerfung d. Augments (Diisseldorf, 1852); Skerlo 
Gebrauch d. Augments bei Homer (Graudenz, 1874) ; Koch De augmento apud Homerum 
omisso (Brunswick, 1868); Piatt, J. Phil. XIX, 211 ff.; and Dottin L'augment des 
verbes composts dans VOdyssie et Vlliade (Rennes, 1894). Mohlen's De augmenti apud 
Homerum Herodolumque usu (Lundae, 1876), praised by Curtius, I have not seen. 
Curtius' own chapter ("Verb," Eng. trans., 72 ff.) has not been surpassed. Van 
Leeuwen's discussion in his Enchiridium is extremely full. His doctrine of aphaeresis 
is accepted by Sterrett Homer's Iliad, p. N. 30. It depends on the popular view — 
rejected by Mr. Drewitt — of the origin of the hexameter. 

' Wright Compar. Gram, of the Gk. Lang. (1912), p. 258. 
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(actual)." But in course of time the augment came to be under- 
stood as "the great sign of a past tense," and aorists, and later, 
imperfects and pluperfects too, were given it when the meter did 
not resist. The unaugmented form meantime lost its special sense, 
and became at the last "a mere petrified epicism, employed to meet 
any chance scansional requirement." 

There is apparently nothing to be said for this view a priori. Its 
author only suggests that two things are "likely to have helped" 
the change. First, the "protean" nature of the present-reference 
tense; 1 "there can hardly be any hard and fast line between present- 
reference and past." That is very true, and seems to be a considera- 
tion which tells against the likelihood of such a change in the earliest 
periods of the verse, which would be not merely centuries but prob- 
ably millennia before the Homeric poems. The other thing which 
may have helped, and which is even spoken of as a cause of the 
change, is the nature of the primitive generalizing sentence. In one 
type of primitive generalizations — "they came out when the sun 
rises (rose) " — the past tense can easily be substituted for the ideal 
present. Two instances are given in illustration, H 433 and v 93. 
Both are "Odyssean," and consequently late, but the process is 
presumed to have been much older in actual speech. It may have 
been, but the effect of the unstable sense of some generalizing 
expressions in creating the augment is surely very problematical. 

There are, on the other hand, difficulties on the face of the theory. 
It seems strange, in the absence of explanation and of any analogous 
grammatical development, that that which was invented to convert 
a true past tense into a kind of present should come to be regarded 
as the sign of a past, and that the present tense should have con- 
tinued to express, and to be used frequently to express, that for 
which it was superseded by the augmented aorist. The expression 
of the ideal present by the aorist is comparatively rare. Even in 
similes the present tense abounds, and many instances of it which 
could easily have been altered to ideal aorists have nevertheless 
resisted change. And there was certainly no necessity to manufacture 

1 Illustrated by a little jeu d'esprit which seems to be both ancient and fishlike 
and to contain an error. An old angler could not speak of the fish "I have killed 
xovpos idiv," nor could Nestor have used the same tense unless the corpse of the 
man he referred to had been lying before him on the Trojan plain. 
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a new ideal present in the shape of an augmented aorist. The 
origin of this (gnomic) aorist has been explained in more simple and 
more reasonable ways. And yet again, it may be asked how the 
change to the augment as the sign of a past, which commenced in 
very early days and "put constant pressure on the tradition, modi- 
fying most of the aorists and imperfects where the augment was not 
excluded by the meter," was so partial in its operation. Many 
hundreds of unaugmented forms remained in the text, expressing a 
true past tense, in spite of the fact that the augment could have been 
added to many of them with the smallest possible change, or even 
with no change at all, of the lettering. How could the type " H<£ai<rro? 
fih Smiee survive? Would the rule against elision keep out the 
augment in the third trochee ? In some cases it has somehow made 
its way in. 

The formulation of this most revolutionary view has been helped 
by several notions 1 about the augment that have been gradually 
forming. First, the idea that iteratives could not be augmented. 
It is, as Van Leeuwen says, ex nihilo fida. All that can be said is 
that they are generally without the augment. As they were already 
loaded with an additional syllable at the end, there was a tendency 
to avoid further lengthening by the augment, which in some cases — 
some 20 out of a total of 127 2 — would have made the form cumbrously 
long (Curtius, op. cit. 529). And 20 are initial in the verse, while 40 
more would, if augmented, give forms impossible in the hexameter. 
The fact that so many are without the augment easily led, in later 
times, to a rule that they could not take it. 3 But we have positive 
evidence to the contrary. ifuo-yea/covTo is unimpeachable, etaaice 
occurs thrice. Out of fifteen editions consulted only Piatt's gives 
■jrapaK€<TKer\ irape^aaKe may be from irapafialvw. There is good 
authority for the view that we have an augmented iterative from 
<f>r)/jLi. On eatce, rj<rice see the Ench. 362, where also iroXX' eppvard- 
&aicov, il 755, and oV ipp^ea-Kov, x 46, are supported, wpaaaicev, 
P 423, tokecricev, T 135, WTpvveaicov, £1 24, and dvep,opp,vpe<nce, \ 238, 

< I omit the case of the duals. Mr. Drewitt gives them up. 
' All figures are based on the Oxford text. 

» Thiersch (Gk. Gramm., 342) observes that the practice of Apoll. Rhod. shows 
that before Aristarchus there was no bar to the augmentation of iteratives. 
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all have manuscript authority. In V 217 (as in four other similar 
cases) we cannot say whether Be fiBeaice or 8' eplBeaice is original. 
ia^avaavKov, etc., may be augmented or not. ovrao-ice and ovrq- 
aaaKe conform to general practice. The argument that the iteratives 
already showed by the -ok- inside them that they were pasts seems 
futile; at most we could only say that they did not require the 
augment, not that they could not have it. But we can say of past 
tenses generally that their forms show what they are. On the new 
view, the iteratives should, above all other past tenses, have got the 
augment, and they would no doubt have kept it. 

The second notion is that aorists in similes and gnomes must be 
augmented. The exceptions are absolutely fatal to a rule. There 
are 147 aorists. in similes, and 55 others that may be considered 
gnomic. Setting aside as "uncertain," compounds and cases like 
t' exXvov, 5>pae, etc., and leaving out those in which the alternative 
form was impossible, 'we are left with 71 augmented forms (52 in 
similes) and 21 unaugmented (13 in similes). 

The disproportion is of no consequence. But there is another 
consideration. All aorists in similes are not gnomic; far from it. 
We distinguish, first, the genuine gnomic aorist, rare, because gnomes 
are few and the present is often used. It states a general truth — 
pexO^v Be re vrpnm eyvoa. Secondly, an inferior form describing 
a practice, or an occasional, more or less common, happening — 

(voSo-os) ri T€ /xaXurra 
rr/KiSovi arvytpy fxtXitav i£u\£To Ovfiov. 1 

And this is what the aorist, by some called the aoristus comparativus, 
expresses in similes. It is only "an aorist somewhat resembling the 
gnomic." 2 But thirdly, many aorists in the similes, especially in 
subordinate clauses, are not used in, or in an approach to, the gnomic 
sense. In P 352 ff . the aorist in the clause {apveaaiv) a" t' ev opeaac 
.... Sierfiayev, which simply adds a detail to the description, has 
nothing gnomic about it. So in A 243 f., r)vre vefipoi, al t' en-el ovv 
eicafiov, and many other cases. When all such have been excluded, 

> ?t 201, with Merry and Riddell's note. Cf. their note on k 327. 
2 Goodwin M . and T., 55; Gildersleeve Syntax of Class. Gk., 109 f . 
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the disproportion between the augmented and unaugmented aorists 
is still further reduced. 1 

The next notion, that the use of the augment in speech is different 
from that in narrative, is derived from Koch's dissertation, and is in 
the highest degree crude and misleading. It takes no account of the 
all-important distinction, in speech, between narrative, that is, the 
story of events of which the speaker pars non fuit, and dialogue, 
which may be mere conversation or the recital to hearers of the 
experiences of the teller. 

Augmentation is identical in speech-narrative and narrative out- 
side speeches, as may be seen by comparing such passages as Z 123 ff., 
I 447 ff., A 374 ff., H132ff., etc., with the narrative in, say, M. 
Augments are in a great minority. In dialogue augmented and 
unaugmented forms are about equal. This explains what is spoken 
of as the "enormous rise of augmentation" in speech in the Odyssey. 
The speech in that poem is almost wholly dialogue. The only excep- 
tion, I think, is Odysseus' account (X 235 ff .) of the adventures of 
certain old heroes and heroines. Demodocus' lay might almost be 
considered another example. In each the augmentation is exactly as 
in the narrative outside and inside speech in both poems. We can- 
not expect figures for augments in dialogue and narrative to corre- 
spond in the same way. The differences between the two in regard 
to the structure of sentences and to vocabulary are very great, far 
greater than anyone who has not worked them out in detail would be 
disposed to believe. Difference of vocabulary has great effect. It 
is easy, by tabulating all the verbal forms in two large tracts of narra- 
tive and in one of dialogue, to see how the two former have many 
common to each other, but many fewer in common with dialogue. 
Another useful exercise is to tabulate, with the aid of Gehring's 
Index, the augmented and unaugmented occurrences of such narra- 
tive verbs as fidXkco, /3aiW, Kta>, Bpqxricco, p.eiSdco, nepfjLT)pi£a>, davfid^m, 
and many others; it discloses one cause of the preponderance of 
unaugmented forms in narrative. 

Yet another idea, begotten of the view of the aorist in similes and 

1 It is not necessary, for present purposes, to refer to the greatly debated question 
of the nature and origin of the gnomic aorist. The literature is given by Herbig in 
I.F. VI, 250, n. Schmid's Ueber den gnomischen Aorist (Passau, 1894) gives a very 
full account of the controversy. 
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gnomes, is that the present-reference aorist "nearly always takes the 
augment." But here one finds oneself in a difficulty. To all the 
hindrances to accurate appreciation of the phenomena of the text 
there is superadded the question, which has to be faced in a multitude 
of cases, whether a particular occurrence is present-reference or true 
past. No two inquirers would bring out the same result, and I ask 
no one to accept my figures; but I find, on a rough count for A-M 
and a-/*, that the proportions of unaugmented to augmented forms 
in aorists which seem to me to be of the present-reference variety 
work out at about 1 to 2 . 2 and 1 to 2 . 3, respectively. In both poems 
unaugmented present-reference aorists seem to be sufficiently plenti- 
ful. This is even so with the aorist with vvv, which is said to show 
"hardly any augmented forms except such as fiovkevaaTo or Itcofnjv" 
(forms impossible in the hexameter if augmented). There appear to 
be in the poems some 68 certain cases, all in speech of course — 46 
augmented and 22 unaugmented. The figures are fatal to the idea 
as stated; and as to the disparagement of the unaugmented forms as 
impossible, the same thing can be said in the same degree of the 
augmented. And it may be added that the latter show more repe- 
tition and less variety — the 46 instances being from only 29 different 
verbs, while the 22 unaugmented are from 19. 

The last notion is that the imperfect is less augmented than the 
aorist. The proof is on p. 45 of Mr. Drewitt's papers, but the result 
is obtained only by "roughly splitting off" the imperfects in the 
formulae introducing and resuming from speeches. But if an exclu- 
sion of this kind is to be permitted, we must claim that the unaug- 
mented aorists which are used in scores in recurring battle formulae 
be split off in turn. Also, the figures given are gross statistics, 
including both certainties and uncertainties, but excluding, as I pre- 
sume (see p. 51), verbs commencing with long vowels and the numer- 
ous imperfects of elpt. Testing for the syllabic alone over a large 
area of Koch's selections and in A-H, I find no difference between 
aorists and imperfects. One can hardly, I think, make any such 
prolonged examination in detail without being convinced that in 
regard to augmentation the two tenses are identical. 

These ideas seem to be unsubstantial bases on which to work, 
but a number of pieces of positive evidence are presented for our 
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acceptance in support of the new theory. I have tested some of 
these, and in every case there seems to be some weakness in the 
proof. But first a few words as to the method of inquiry. 

The statistics are compiled for the Iliad without the Odyssean 
books, 1 these Odyssean books, and the Odyssey. €> and B 484-end 
(called B 2 ) are now added to the Odyssean category, 2 but, very 
strangely, A is not, though we are told it is "purely Odyssean from 
end to end." But in addition a simile, a line, a form may be held to 
be Odyssean at any time. Examples of a scansion proscribed as 
Odyssean are culled from T-Z and other books. 8 It is unnecessary 
to point out how discussion is helped by such a power to bar incon- 
venient forms. 

Next, only cases in which it is certain that the form is augmented 
or unaugmented are considered. I have not space to criticize the 
principles adopted. It is enough to say that, with so many points 
in the Homeric language and versification still unsettled, no two 
inquirers could agree on a complete scheme. Many, for instance, 
will hold that el\e-ero and doe are syllabically augmented like 
efye, and that tfXvOe is not uncertain. But one thing is certain, that 
no one need accept results which are obtained on only about a half 
of the total forms. The view taken of one class of verbs will probably 
rouse special opposition. It has seldom been doubted that com- 
pounds of a preposition and a verb commencing with a consonant 
were originally, as they are in the text with very few exceptions, 
augmented. But now these are all excluded as uncertain. It is 
surely a matter in which the overwhelming authority of the MSS is 
to be regarded. 

Again, there is much that is arbitrary in the examination of 
points that arise. It is of course assumed that augments have been 
freely inserted. But it is also assumed at times that they have been 
ejected. Thus, most of the unaugmented forms which bar the rule 
as to the aorists in similes and gnomes " could be emended by slight 

» I call this II.* for short. 

1 8 comes to its own at last, though its Odysseanism has still to be demonstrated. 
The proof in the H.G. (which Miss Stawell refuted) was confined to I, K, ¥, fi. Mr. 
Lang long ago asked how 6 escaped the taint, when (according to the critics) it was 
written as a "prologue" to Odyssean I. 

3 ^pdo-or'. The aorist occurs in II, S, T, and X. 
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changes." Other such forms are ejected bodily. It is assumed 
that erjKe is the equivalent of, and has been replaced by, the com- 
pounds in 0e£>v Be I /mjw? dinjice, aeucea iroTfiov e<fyrjice, etc. Worse 
still is the assumption that eK-eprKdinreae have replaced rjpnre. One 
might tolerate rotjov Be oi ijpiire ■)(eip(h, but ddXepbv Be oi jjpiire 
Bdicpvl 

Another device is to call an inconvenient form or expression 
"secondary" or "a late shift." A good example is the disparage- 
ment of the formula tfvaev Be Biairpvcnov kt\. "The place of 
Biairpvaiov is enough to show" the phrase is secondary. Then we 
must say the same of eirio'TafievaK, 7repi<f>paBcco<;, etc., in other 
formulae with the hephthemimeral. As to ijv<r\ev not giving the 
"natural" ictus, we need only recall piyrjaev B\ Boxhrrjaev Be, etc. 
Other similar expedients are used. " f/coiro may be a false simplifica- 
tion of cMpUovTo; arai rjvae admits o-rij koX awe; av6i^e could 
conceivably stand for wt£e." jJ/eeo-aT' is said to be "really a speech- 
augment." Why not a narrative augment ? It occurs once in each. 
Or, as happens in a number of cases, a form is discredited as "unparal- 
leled," because it cannot be matched by another with the same 
augment, in the identical position in the verse, and with the same 
elision, ictus, or what not. en-o? t' c^ot' has no narrative parallel in 
II.* Aw? B' ereXeiero or 8ea>v S' eice'Xevae will not do; we must 
have a dibrach. Kapr) B f e/cvo-', yjr 208, is admitted to be a strict 
parallel, but it is ruled out as "symbolically near the end of the epic." 
Again, among the 147 aorists (indicative) in the similes, there are 
(^ft£e, ypiral-e, and coirXlo~o~a.To being set aside) only two instances 
of the type in ijXvge and ifjtfXaaaav. It might have been mentioned 
that only 25 per cent of these aorists commence with vowels, and that 
only two other verbs could have given the objectionable forms. 
Again, in the similes hrl re Xlv ijyaye Baificov "stands alone"; and 
there is nothing to wonder at. ijXa,o-o~\ev is "hardly a possible scan- 
sion." Why not, if Bovn-qa\ev, etc., are common? r/Kovac could 
not end a verse, otvoto, vr)e<r<n, Wvve, etc., do. The scansion 
v\ok, in a conceivable line <%>' dp t' eoV r)w ical aej-erai iepbv finap, 
"became disliked," and the dislike was partly responsible for the 
change to 8(f>pa /iev tjw fy ktX; yet the objectionable scansion sur- 
vived and is common. Large inferences are based on the smallest 
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grounds. On the one fact (alleged), so far as I can see, that imper- 
fects are less augmented than aorists, it is held that augmentation 
commenced with the aorist and spread to the imperfect, and subse- 
quently to the pluperfect. From the unique character of vtto re 
Tpo/io'i eXXafie <yvla, Y 34, "we may infer that in old work tmesis of 
the augmented tense, if it was possible at all, was possible with re 
and with re only." And so on. Such expedients and license used 
to be the stock-in-trade of a school of German workers whose results 
are never mentioned now. And they are eked out with many a "we 
may suppose," "we suspect," "presumably," and similar phrases. 

The method is also unsatisfactory in that it overlooks much that 
is relevant to the investigation. Difference of subject as influencing 
the use of appropriate verbs is never, I think, alluded to. Nor is 
metrical convenience as explaining an alternative form. Nor are 
the facts that (on a rough computation) verbal forms commencing 
with a consonant are probably five times as numerous as those com- 
mencing with a vowel, and that words ending in a vowel are as 3 to 2 
ending with a consonant (in the third trochee 7 to 2). You divide 
up the poems into sections with arbitrary limits which you extend at 
will by a free use of the Odyssean label; in these sections you mark 
off speech and narrative, but neglect the clear distinction inside 
speech between narrative and dialogue; you confine yourself mainly 
to aorists to the exclusion of imperfects and pluperfects, and exclude 
from the aorists those occurring in similes and gnomes; you select 
what you personally consider sure cases; and from this attenuated 
remainder in a shrunken and mutilated area you proceed to draw 
inferences on brute totals, neglecting marked features of the various 
collections of instances. It is not a scheme calculated to command 
assent. 

Turning now to the facts and arguments adduced in support of 
the new theory, we find two points which are regarded as vital. The 
first relates to the temporal augment, and is "a special preference for 
the unaugmented forms in aorists of the type a/covae." This prefer- 
ence (it is suggested; one can hardly consider it more than a sug- 
gestion) arose in those early days when "a past sense had not been 
fully mediated for the augment, and consequently the use was 
avoided in narrative, except where there was some strong scansional 
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inducement," and verbs of the type in question offered no such 
inducement. The augment had been so far mediated as to be just 
compatible with a past meaning, but was "still distinctly felt as a 
metrical license." These aorist temporals, in fact, illustrate Schulze's 
scheme of short syllables under ictus; the unaugmented forms would 
be open tribrachs, etc. And this "principle" has been arrived at 
by observation of the pluperfects, of which in II* (narrative) there 
are 8 certain augmented instances, rtpijpeio-ro (4), rjpripei, wpwpei, 
r/vcoyea, and rjvmyov. "The primary example is r/prfpeio-TO, where 
the use of the augment is exactly parallel to the lengthening of a 
short syllable under ictus (r/prfpeurro: :Ov\vp,-jroio). The extension 
to rjpripei (and mpmpei) is secondary; but even here the p still keeps 
us in sight of the tradition, which is quite lost in r/vwyei-ov, by this 
time perhaps felt as imperfects." But will this persuade anybody? 
"Primary" character of rjp-qpeuno, "secondary extension," the 
"tradition" and the effect of the p — it seems all mere guessing. The 
only facts are that ripr/peia-ro resembles rjpripei and scans like 
OvXvp,iroio. 

From the tables given I find the type tf/covo-e supplies 48 instances 
in the narrative of the poems, against 206 unaugmented (omitting 80 
compounds which augmented would give - — -), or roughly 1 to 4. 
So "a dislike to augmented amphibrachs which was early petrified 
into a sort of rule" is inferred, 1 and yicovae is even spoken of as "a 
forbidden scansion" ! There is a simpler explanation. Words of the 
form ~ — have two distinct advantages over those of the form — - : 
they do not necessitate a spondee, and they can end the line most 
conveniently. 2 Hence there are in the poems 3 of them to every 2 
of the value — -. That in the case of these verbs the proportion 
(4 to 1) should be much higher than that (3 to 2) for words generally 
is to be expected. For other words there was no resource; the long 
initial syllable was there and could not be got rid of. In the aorist 
it could be lightened by dropping the augment. 

The other vital fact is that the unaugmented syllabic "is not felt 
as an inflection which has been docked of its first syllable; quite the 

1 With the help of evidence from the similes which cannot be allowed. 

! It almost became petrified into a rule that they should do so, or form the third 
trochee. From 8 verbs giving 418 aorists, I find 319 final and 87 in the third trochee. 
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reverse, the augmented tense is treated as a compound." The augment 
was "still consciously regarded as an adverb in composition," and 
the first piece of evidence is that in the whole Iliad (narrative) there 
are only 16 instances of Be immediately after the syllabic, while II.* 
(narrative) alone gives 280. "The difference in the figures is con- 
clusive." Testing for the first half of the Iliad (narrative) I find, 
taking certainties (and so rejecting a>? e^ar' eBeiaev Be, eireo-rev- 
cLxovto 8', etc.), that there are 163 instances — 10 augmented 1 and 153 
unaugmented. But two-thirds of the latter are initial in the line, 
mostly in fixed phrases, and could not, the vast majority of them, 
stand there if augmented; 20 could not, if augmented, be used in 
the hexameter; and a number more are in fixed formulae, fit) Be fier', 
\va-e Be yvla, etc., after the Bucolic diaeresis. These marked 
features of the distribution have escaped Mr. Drewitt's notice. 
They forbid acceptance of his conclusion. 

But there is another argument. "There could be no more 
natural use than an amphibrach+Se (e.g., edrjice Be) placed after 
the weak caesura; and we shall hardly think it a mere chance" that 
there is no instance in the Iliad (narrative) and only one {6 193) in 
the Odyssey (narrative). This again is less formidable than it looks. 
A word of the form ~ - ~ is naturally rare after the third trochee. 
I have marked only 304 such in the poems, and they are mostly of 
well-known types. In only 154 is the form followed by Be, in only 
91 of these is the form verbal, and in only 54 is the verb an aorist 
indicative. In 4 of these, evravtre Be and eOrjice Be, twice each, the 
verb is augmented; in the remaining 48 it is unaugmented — half the 
occurrences being of vorjae, Bdpaaae, Ko/uaae, yekacrcre, and KaXv^re, 
in recurring combinations. As the third trochee ends in a vowel 7 
times for every 2 in a consonant, unaugmented syllabics follow it 
naturally. It hardly seems necessary to say more except this, that 
if the use was so natural, it is strange that it is not frequent in Odys- 
sean speech, where, we are told, we "assist at the final triumph of 
the augment." The recollection of it as a prefixed adverb must have 
vanished, and these Be cases should have been common. On the 
contrary, there is one occurrence (X546). Even speech in the Iliad 
has two (O 250, P 81). 

» Including if(\i£e and eJXero. 
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Yet again, the Apohgoi are said to be "the home and source" 
of curious augments. As an example, they provide 15 instances of 
the syllabic -j-Se, as many as are found in the whole narrative of the 
Odyssey. But from the latter are excluded 9 instances of etXero and 
3 of eUre, while all except 6 of ear-q-av are different aorists. In the 
Apohgoi earrj-av and eyva> give 8 occurrences, and 2 more are in a 
repeated line, leaving only 4 other aorists after &/. This limited 
variety is a relevant fact in the comparison, which might, I think 
be usefully extended to the imperfects and an examination of the 
aorists excluded as uncertain. The evidence supplied by the sylla- 
bicate is thus both slender and precarious. 

Another piece of evidence that the augment was felt as separable 
is obtained from the position of the preposition in a compound verb, 
but it is admittedly not conclusive. "The main support for the 
theory is the odd restriction of tmesis in similes." There are 8 cases 
of tmesis in 62 compound verbs, and, so far as my tests have gone, 
that is not an unduly low proportion. 

For the syllabic augment the pluperfect again is useful. In II* 
(narrative) there are "no less than" 12 certain instances of the plu- 
perfect syllabic after the ninth hemimeral. After the seventh and 
third, which are twice as common as the ninth, there are 4 and 2, 
respectively. So these augments are said to be "massed" after the 
ninth, which should have only about 1| instead of 12. For the 
seventh the occurrences are cited, to show that 3 of the 4 are of a 
recurring line. They are not cited for the ninth, but I find that, 
omitting one case in which the augment follows a long vowel, the 
remaining 11 are all included in 3 types — "no less than" 7 of e/Se/Si?*:« 
(in one case iyey&vei) preceded by a participle (in one case a noun), 
2 of rpuiclriv itc&cacrTo, and 2 of -<ov irervKTO. The limited variety is 
again a striking fact, and surely the data are scanty to support the 
argument that the augmentation of these pluperfects is but one of 
many devices to give what is called true scansion and to avoid over- 
length in the ninth hemimeral, where it is said overlength is specially 
disliked. In our cases the overlength, as <j>poveav fiefirJKei, is an 
impossible scansion. 

There is an elaborate and somewhat complicated discussion on 
pp. 107 f. of aorists with the syllabic before two consonants. In II.* 
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(narrative) there are "no less than 113." "The corresponding 
unaugmented forms do not come to more than 176, so that there 
must be in these aorists something which interferes with" what is 
called "normal usage." That is, relatively to the total numbers of 
augmented and unaugmented aorists, 113 is too high, or 176 too low. 
I do not find, on a rough calculation, that 176 is a remarkable figure. 
On the other hand, 113 is certainly high, but an explanation saute 
aux yeux. Aorists commencing with two consonants have a great 
advantage over those commencing with only one. They can be 
used with the augment as the first word of a verse, and nearly half 
of the 113 are initial. The remainder seem to be in due proportion 
to the total of unaugmented aorists. 

Another point is an alleged marked difference between B 2 etc., 
and the Odyssey on the one hand and II.* on the other, in regard to 
the unaugmented aorists. In narrative "a higher proportion is 
massed at the beginning of the line and after the weak caesura." 
I cannot discover a marked difference. The ratios for those after 
the weak caesura in II.* and the Odyssey appear to be about 1:9.6 
and 1:10.6, respectively. The difference is easily accounted for by 
the mass of frequently recurring expressions in the fighting books of 
the Iliad which happen to contain unaugmented aorists after that 
particular pause. Difference of subject has its effect. A number of 
such aorists that are common in the Iliad hardly appear in the 
Odyssey. As to initial cases, the ratios for II.*, B 2 etc., and the 
Odyssey, work out at 1:5.19, 1:4.9 and 1:5, respectively. 

The difference between narrative and speech in the matter of 
augmentation is said to be only one of many scansional points of 
difference, several of which are mentioned. I have tested one — the 
present infinitive in -eiv. It is said that the ratio of fixed -eiv to 
changeable -etv-\—eitev-{—ef*evai is very much higher in the speeches 
of the Iliad than in the narrative. On my counting, the excess is 
represented by the rough proportions 100:135 and 100:115. But 
why the present infinitive only? Are we to differentiate between 
them and future infinitives in -treiv, -£eiv, -yfreiv ? If we add these, 
the proportions become 100 : 113 and 100 : 109. If we add the second 
aorists, the figures favor narrative; in the Odyssey decidedly. 

Wherever I have tested the statistics, they are indecisive. On 
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the other hand, my searchings and countings, which have occupied 
months, have convinced me that there is nothing inconsistent with 
the prevailing view of the Homeric use of the augment. I am com- 
pelled to leave the matter for the present, but I hope someone else 
may continue the test. There is still much to be discovered, and I 
venture to commend the augment as a subject of postgraduate 
research, and also the paper on differences between speech and nar- 
rative scansion in C.Q. II, 94 ff. No doubt there are differences. 
They are to be expected. Terminations and inflexions differ in the 
two cases. In narrative the first and second persons are almost 
wholly barred, and presents, futures, and imperatives rare or alto- 
gether absent. Moods, tenses, and cases, and pronouns, conjunc- 
tions, adverbs, and particles show differences. There are many 
words, some of them quite common words, which occur much more 
frequently in speech than in narrative, or vice versa. There are 
phrases, recurring lines, and epic commonplace which are the exclu- 
sive property of the one or the other. Indeed the vocabulary as a 
whole differs widely in the two categories — especially the verbs, as 
a simple count will show. It will be an interesting task to trace the 
effect of these differences on the scansional phenomena. That any- 
thing will be discovered pointing to difference of age or authorship 
may well, on past — and present — experience, be doubted. 

St. Andrews 



